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was pinnacled high in the intense inane, and could not extricate himself from that position, then Hawthorne would gravely descant to him upon his intense inanities; or if a poor creature were unable to comprehend anything higher than gin and politics, then would gin and politics constitute the argument of Hawthorne's epistles to him. All this, it must be understood, was apart from the demands and obligations of personal friendship, as to which no one was ever more stanch and trustworthy than Hawthorne. But he had his own views regarding the manner in which. people should be interfered with, even for their own salvation, and regarding the extent to which such interference was justifiable.
But   if the  Hawthorne problem  can  be  solved neither by rarefying him into a metaphysical abstraction nor by condensing him into a gross sensualist, what is  to be  done with him ?    By what  means, through what experience, did he acquire that air and manner of a man of the world, which so early invested both  his writings  and his personality, and which to  the world always remained so  impenetrable ?    In what struggle, catastrophe, or abyss did those powerful energies which his nature contained achieve quiescence and composure ?    What victory or what loss endowed him with that even mood of humorous  gravity,  that low, melodious,  masculine speech, that calm and commanding bearing ? Whence came that veiled strength of character that so impressed and magnetized all with whom he came in